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THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 

The Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in My name, He shall teach 
you all things. Peace [ leave with you, My peace [ 
give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you.—Joun xiv, 26, 27. 


. . « What is this gift? What do we 
learn from the way in which it is spoken of 
in the Bible and in the services of this day? 
I will confine myself to what the word itself 
suggests. This is a very useful and easy mode 
of studying the depths of the wisdom of the 
Bible. . The words, the names which it uses 
to describe the great truths which it has to 
teach, are so full of meaning, that we need 
but draw out that meaning, and we shall fiad 
what we want. 

The Spirit of Christ—This is what we 
have to ask and to imitate; not the letter, 
not the mere outward likeness, but the spirit, 
the intention of His actions is what He wishes 
to give us, and what we must earnestly seek 
for. Toough He was poor, whereas we may 
be rich; though He went about teaching, 
whereas we perhaps never teach at all; 
though He lived and died in one small coun- 
try ages ago, whilst we have traversed many 
countries, and live in times wholly different, 

et we still may be like Him; we still may 
be in commupion with Him, because what we 
aim at is the miud, the soul, the Spirit which 
breathed through all His life, and which can 
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be shared in a measure by every one of us. 
This is the best use of this sense of the word ; 
but it is useful as a guide of life generally. 
To this end must we always distinguish 
between the spirit and the letter, and see how 
the spirit is alwave more important than the 
letter. Many difficulties in the Bible, which 
perplex us when we look only at the mere 
letter, vanish away when we look at the gen- 
eral spirit. Many stumbling blocks which 
meet us in particular portions of the services 
of the Church, or in the institutions of our 
country, are at once surmounted when we 
think of the spirit of the whole. Many dis- 
peneations of Providence, which seem griev; 
ous to be borne, become light when, from the 
mere letter aud fact which kill, we can feel 
through them the gracious Spirit that gives 
life and strength and healing to what in itself 
is dark and mournful, And in our own 
hearts, when we pray for the Spirit of Christ 
to enlighten us, what we pray for is that He 
will enlighten and purify not only our out- 
ward acts, but the innermost spriugs of our 
inmost mind and conscience and spirit. 
Through our spirits ouly can God now speak 
to usasa Spirit. It is to our spiritual life 
that we must pay heed, if we wish not to be 
cut off from Him. 

Again, the Spirit of Christ is that which 
enlivens, strengtheus, invigorates, We speak, 
and we speak properly, of a “ man of spirit,” 
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of a “boy of spirit,” of a “high, bold, gal- 
lant spirit.” This is another sense of the 

word “Spirit” in the Bible. It signifies 

“breath” or “wind.” “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof,” . . . “so is every one that is 
bora of the Spirit.” As is the fresh breeze 
to a ship becalmed at sea, filling her sails 
and driving her onwards in spite of herself, 
so is the Spirit of God and of Christ to the 
torpid, languid human soul which will not be 
roused except by a power greater and higher 
than itself. As is the fresh air to a close 
and infected room, so is the keen, invigorat- 
ing breeze from the throne of God, which 
pours into the narrow chamber of the heart, 
stuffed with the prejudices and passions and 
fancies of our own little circle, of our own 
little thoughts. whose doors have never been 
opened to new ideas or bright feelings, whose 
windows have been closed against all wider 
and higher views. 

Such was the “Spirit of the Lord” which 
“came” on the heroes and saints of the old 
dispensation—Gideon, Samson and David— 
and filled them with strength for the battle. 
Such was the “rushing, mighty wind,” in the 
Christian Church, which, from the day of 
Pentecost onwards, swept through the dead, 
dry bones of the ancient world, and roused 
them to life. Such was the spirit of those 
eld Christian knights, the scene of whose 
deeds we have lately visited, who made it the 
business of their lives to defend with a sol- 
dier’s courage and fidelity the weak, the suf 
fering and the oppressed everywhere. Such, 
above all, was the soldier-like spirit of Him 
who was the Captain of our salvation, who 
fought to the last with unabated, unshrinking 
eourage. His batile, our battle, the battle of 
the whole world, against sin and folly and 
death. Oh for one spark of this soldier-like 
spirit in the weak and wavering moments of 
eur daily course! Oh for one breath of this 
Wivine atmosphere of the Spirit to brace our 
nerves, and enliven our sluggish, sinking 
hearts, and chase away the sultry oppression 
that weighs ds down in the great struggles of 
life! Oh for one blast of that rushing, 
mighty wind, to drive us with irresistible 
force over wave after wave of this trouble- 
some world, till we come to the haven where 
we would be! The Spirit of God and of 
Carist is life and strength and health and 
energy ; where these are not, there only in 
a very feeble degree is the breath of God's 
Spirit. 

"The “Spirit of God” in the Bible is often 
used in another sense, which perhaps we do 
not enough connect with it—that sense in 
which it is used in the Confirmation Service, 
and in the 11th chapter just read from the 


Prophet Isaiah—* the Spirit of wisdom and 
understanding and knowledge” ; and so in the 
Collect of this day, we pray that “we may, 
through the Spirit, have a right judgment in 
all things”; and so our Lord speaks of the 
Spirit of Truth, which shall lead His follow- 
ers into all truth.” This is a most important 
characteristic of the Divine Spirit, which we 
ought to ask from God, because often wisdom 
and religion have been parted from each 
other, and religious zeal and common sense 
have regarded each other with suspicion. 
But, in fact, they are most nearly allied. 
Common sense, discretion, judgment, are high 
Christian graces. They are God’s gifts, to 
enable us to do the work which is set before 
us. To be able to see the truth, and to dis- 
cern the false from the true, and to wish to 
know the truth, this is a gift which is needed 
by the highest philosopher; but it is needed 
te by the humblest man or youth that has 
to make his way in life, and to serve his God 
and his country faithfully and truly. And 
of all wisdom, of all judgment, the best 
source is the fear of the Lord. Wickedness 
is in itself folly—sheer, miserable folly. 
Goodness is in itself wisdom, because it gives 
us a straightforward, independent, fearless 
judgment, when many abler or more learned 
men, as the world thinks them, are led astray 
by interest, or selfishness, or jealousy, or sus- 
picion. Christ, who is our “righteousness 
and Sanctification and Redemption,” is also, 
as the Apostle tells us, and as we see from 
His own words, which He spake as never 
man spake, “our Wisdom.” Let us seek 
His own Spirit from Him, and that which 
He had without measure He will, in some 
measure, if we persevere, freely give to the 
humblest of His followers. 

Finally, let us remember that this great 
gift of the Spirit of God was Christ’s last gift 
and consolation to His disciples when He 
parted from them. He said (using the com- 
mon word for salutation or fxrewell in His 
time and courtry), “Peace I leave with you”; 
but He added, “My Peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” The 
peace which He gave was not the superficial 
congratulation and courtesy of worldly life, 
but the deep, solid peace which can only 
come from the Holy, the Pure, and the 
Strong, dwelling in our spirits, and giving to 
us His own Holiness and Purity and 
Strength. 

Oh, my brethren, as we part to-day, many 
of us not to meet again as heretofore for 
another Sunday’s worehip, may this be our 
parting farewell and wish one for another— 
may we know what it is to have for our Com- 
forter, in our hearts, and in the hearts of our 
friends mot the peace, the friendship, the 
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—_ of the world, but the peaee, the friend: 
ship, the Spirit which Christ alone can give. 
There is the hollow peace, the treacherous 
friendship, the shifting favor, which the world 
gives, and which the world, as it knows full 
well, can take away. But there is, on the 
other hand, the firm peace of our own con- 
sciences, which we cannot lose but through 
our own fault. There is the faithful and 
steadfast friendship, which can only be broken 
off by our own folly. There is the all-suffi- 
cient, all protecting grace of Christ, who will 
continue to help us so long as we help our- 
selves, and will never leave us nor forsake us, 
unless we deliberately leave and forsake Him. 
O may we, all of us, as time rolls on, have 
“the right judgment” tv see and to choose 
the better part, which neither life, nor death, 
nor things present, nor things to come, can 
take from us. As difficulties unforeseen close 
around us—as temptations multiply—as 
wrong constructions are put on our actions— 
as friends fall away, or familiar places become 
vacant—as losses and bereavements come 
thick upon us—may we have the grace to 
know and to feel the immeasurable difference 
between the false and miserable spirit of this 
hard and selfish world, and the loving, dis- 
criminating, generous, holy Spirit, of Christ 
our merciful Saviour, and of His faithful 
servants !—A sermon erates by Dean Stan. 
ley while traveling in the East with the Prince 
of Wales, 





Men will not forever fight about mere 
memories. He is wisest who leaves the dead 


. to bury their dead, and who follows the Mas- 


ter into the new fields of present duty.— 
Governor Woodford. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARITY AND HOPEFULNESS. 


These words characterize several points 
made in the “‘scrap’’ column of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer of Seventh month 26:h, page 359, and 
which, it seems to the writer of this article, 
are well worthy of re publication, for the ben- 
efit of such as may not have seen them, and 
for the re perusal of some who have. 

The first is—after a pleasant and quite an 
interesting account of the Meeting House at 
Squan, N. J., and its membership—the refer- 
ence to their welcoming “with evident 
ap the visits of strangers, more especial- 
y where these are ministers.” 

Let us pause just here to query, where this 
manifestation does not take place, under such 
circumstances? and as to whether there is not 
a call for more genera) sacrifice of our indi- 
vidual convenience, in order to give such iso- 
lated Friends the personal realization of the 





declaration, “ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth 
the countenance of a man hie friend ?” 


As to the pleasure these visits give aid the 


hearty welcome they engender, the writer can 
speak from experience ; indeed on some occa- 
sions it has been to him almost painful, in 
consideration of his own unworthiness, to be 
the recipient of such a tribute. In reference 
to such visits, the writer of the letter referred 
to proceeds : 


“Even if those who are full-grown regard 


the spoken word but as ‘ milk for babes,’ why 
should we not do what we can to furnish it? 


I am almost a convert to the plan which is 


said to have been pursued in the days of 
George Fox, of sending ministers to feed the 
scattered flock in out-of-the-way places. Per- 


haps thou wilt reply ‘a greater than we must 


send them.’ But may there not often be in 
diffident minds gentle drawings of Christian 


love and sympathy toward some in isolated 
places, which are put aside for the want of 


encouragement, or even for the want of means? 


I sometimes fear that in our disapproval of 
the machinery, if we may so call it, which is 


so abundantly used in the course of religious 
zeal, we are going to the op 
neglecting our part of the Heavenly Father’s 


ite extreme and 


work.’ 


While we fully endorse the above, it is to 


the obedience to these “gentle drawings of 


Christian love and sympathy,” etc., we would 
call especial attention. How many of us too 


often neglect these, waiting for a positive com- 
mand (which 


perchance never comes), not 
only in the matter referred to, but in the or- 
dinary and every day walks of life; thus, 


sometimes involving a loss to others, and, oc- 


casionally, even to ourselves, 

Following the letter further, we find there- 
in a fancied, though doubtless truthful delin- 
eation of the condition of some of our friends 
in the past, as compared with the present, 
coupled with the assertion that “we have 
equal need with those who have gone before 
us, of the ‘ wisdom that is profitable to di- 
rect.’” Continuing: “To me it seems a waste 
of feeling to mourn over meetings that are 
‘going down,’ as it is called, or abandoned. 
They have been but local and temporary con- 
veniences, not sacred shrines, and their aban- 
donment does not always denote a decay of 
opine life; deaths, removals, marriages, 
changes of various kinds may have been the 
cause why Friends’ meetings are no longer 
held in certain localities, But the spiritual 
life once fostered, if they were alive, it may 
be still exerting a gathering influence some- 
where. Indeed, I think much of the lamen- 
tation we hear in our meetings might well 
be spared. In our Monthly Meetings, when 
we are informed that a member hae joined 
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another religious society it is not unusual to 
hear the voice of Jamentation even before 
the circumstarces have been inquired into. 
That these withdrawals are sometimes cause 
of regret is true, but they are not necessarily 
so. The germ of spiritual life may have put 
forth under influences not visible to us, and 
taken a form unlikethat which we consider the 
best; but let us wait to see what the fruit 
will be. Quakerism is not hereditary, and 
cannot in all cases be instilled by the most 
conscientious training. Our children are ours 
in one sense, and inherit some of our quali- 
ties; but they are in another sense members of 
the human family and are subject to influ- 
ence beyond our control.” 

Here end our quotations, and we would 
fain add that the want of charity occasion- 
ally accompanying these lamentations is truly 
painful. Though it is natural, and even 
right, to regret this declension of membere, 
let us not do it in that spirit that would place 
ourselves (in our own estimation) as the only 
“salt of the earth.” 

While we abate not our vigilance and ac- 
tivity, let us rest satisfied with the belief that 
this salt has, with Divine assistance, bevefi- 
cially savored p>rtions of this earth, and also 
that, if our individuality has been and is be- 
ing to some extent lost, the principles so ear- 
nestly advocated by us, and of which we have 
been, to some extent, the pioneers, as it were, 
have permeated entire communities, and in 
some instances, become laws of the land. 

A few may be instanced. Justice to woman 
ip pecuniary matters, as well as an elevation 
of her position generally, over former times; 

ual distribution of the assets of bankrupts 
without any preferences; the abolition of 
slavery ; our views on temperance, etc. And, 
though war is not totally abolished, the en- 
couragement now given to arbitration in the 
settlement of national and other difficulties is 
truly encouraging. 

We have said above “‘/et us rest satisfied,” 
which, upon reflection, we partially recall, 
there being a danger of our being too well 
satisfied, and resting on our previously earned 
laurels (if we may be allowed the term), while 
others pars us on the way and press furward 
to a completion of our early efforts. 

In conclusion we offer a short quotation 
from a lengthy production of our own, writ- 
ten some twenty years since, entitled a “ De- 
fence of Quakerism,” as a summing up of this 
whole matter, closing with : 


“ What, tho’ plaited crowns and breadth of brim, 
Have yielded some to fasbion s whim, 
We claim that in the sight of Him, 
Who knoweth all things, full and well, 
The heart alone is left to teil, 
In what its treasures live and dwell. 
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‘© What, though our simple ‘ thee and thou,’ 
Tho’ shades of drao, and collars straight 
Are semewhat Jos!—yet still | trow, 
Do many on their Master wait. 


“ What, thongh in the world, we move 
More than werthbies did of old, 
We yet for others show a love, 
And comfort sorrow with our gold. 


* And though too much, perchance, we prize 
This glittering gold—we need not sin, 
Nor will not, if we turn our eyes 
To beacon sure—the ‘light within.’ ” 


M. E. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1879. 


<i inaaialiisitaca 
THE FAMILY. 


There are three prominent channels into 
which the social nature of man must flow: 
the family, the country and humanity. Di- 
rectly any one rises above the love of eelf 
his thoughts and affections cluster round 
one or more of these. If he has a whole and 
rounded nature, he will not rest content in 
any one of them alone, but will seek to sat- 
i-fy the claims of all. But the order in 
which they are held, and the pre emivence 
given to either, largely determine his charac- 
ter and his value to the world. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
the family was always held subservient to 
the State; the duties of the citizen absorbed 
those of the husband and father; family ties 
were easily set aside for the supposed wel- 
fare of the nation. To the Roman, indeed, 
the principle of fatherhood was more a State 
ordinance than a private obligation, more a 
trust held for the benefit of his country than 
@ tribute to natural affection. But as knowl- 
edge has advanced, and truer views of hu- 
man welfare prevail, the truth has gradually 
opened upon us that the family is the foun- 
dation up.»n which all other social systems 
must be built to ensure their stab lity, The 
love of country and the desire to sacrifice for 
it are noble and praiseworthy sentimente; the 
love of humanity and ull the philanthropic 
efforts that proceed from it are lofty and gen- 
erous; but if they are not founded upon tam- 
ily love and family duties they have not with- 
in them the elements of strength and of en- 
durance. , 

The saying of Luther, “Out of families 
pations are spun,” is as true as it is quaint. 
It is in the family that the first and strong- 
est impressions are made; it is there that an 
education is insensibly gained which schools 
can never supply nor after influence ever 
efface. There, too, pre-eminently, is the arena 
for the discipline of self-love. Uncontciously 
the child inbales the atmosphere of affec- 
tion and learns the lessons of self-sacrifice. 
The close and constant association with 
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brothers and sisters compels a frequent giving 
up of one to the other, and if a parent’s wise 
guidance is at the helm this discipline will go 
on without expense of justice or kind feeling. 
So the necessary submission to lawful author- 
ity, which is a mark of every good citizen, 
is thoroughly learned only in the family. 
There, where love holds the reins, where the 
eway is mild yet firm, and exercised only for 
mutual good, not for mastery, willing obe- 
dience becomes a habit, and paves the way 
not only to good citizenship but to the wise 
exercise of whatever authority may in its 
turn become the duty of after life. Thus, 
the child who has most fully enjoyed the 
privileges and most thoroughly learned the 
lessons of the family, is best prepared to 
meet the exigencies and to fulfill the duties 
of manhood or womanhood. The qualities 
most needed ia the world are just those which 
family life is best calculated to develope ; and 
the love which has its root in the domestic 
circle will bloom forth in vigor and luxuri- 
ance over both country and humanity. 

It is true that much of our present family 
life apparently produces but little of such 
fruits, but this is because, while its form is 
observed, its spirit is lost. Many persons 
enter upon it as mere seekers for pleasure ; 
desiring to unite the freedom and gaiety 
which they have had in single life with the 
deeper and more sacred joys of marriage 
and parenthood; but failing to realize any 
of the responsibilities they have assumed, the 
duties that belong to their new condition, 
the truet of another’s happiness and welfare 
committed to their hands. Such persons, like 
all seekers after selfish happiness, will be dis- 
appointed ia the search, and will fail either 
to reap for themselves or to give to others the 
rich results that the family has in store for 
the community. These results can only be 
reached by the servitude of true affection, by 
the sacrifices which an unselfish love gladly 
makes, by the discipline of mind and heart 
and temper which comes from daily self-de- 
nying intercourse. 

The welfare of a nation is far more depend- 
ent upon the character of its family life than 
upon the extent of its resources, the wealth 
of its treasury, the width of its territory. An 
ancient writer says: “Give me a single do- 
mestic grace and I will turn it into a hun- 
dred public virtues.’ So, if we would purify 
the stream of political or mercantile affairs; 
if we would establish our nation on a firm 


foundation ; if we would promote the reign of 


justice, truth, integrity and good will; if we 
would strengthen the love of humanity and 
unite the nations of the earth in ties of a 
common brotherhood, we must —_ alive and 
growing the reverence for the family, the 











desire to preserve its sacredness and honor, 
and the spirit of love and self-denial which 
makes it so great a power in the world.— 
Publie Ledger. 


oe 


A PEBBts in the streamlet scant 

Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dewdrop on the infant plant 

Has warped the giant oak forever. 


—_—_———~ee-—____ 
OBEDIENCE. 


Amongst Christ’s promises there is none 
that is dearer to one class of minds—minds of 
a very pure and noble character—than that 
which He spoke one day when He was in dis- 
cussion with the Jews in the Temple: “ If 
any man wills to do my will,” He said, “ he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or whether I speak of myself.” I have 
been struck by seeing how favorite a text this 
has become in our day. Many minds have 
rested upon it. Many earnest seekers after 
truth, bewildered by the difficulties of doc- 
trine, almost ready to give upin despair, have 
welcomed this declaration of the Lord, and 
gone out with new hope that, by the dedica- 
tion of their wills, by trying to become obedi- 
ent to Christ, they shouldcome to understand 
the Christ who was so dark to them. Many 
and many a soul has found that that was in- 
deed the message that it needed. Turning 


away from vain disputes of words, leaving 


theological subtleties alone, just trying to 
turn what it knew of Christ into a life, it has 
found—what He promised—that it has be- — 
come assured of His divinity, sure that this 
doctrine wasof God. Such souls have not 
found that the thousand curious questions of 
theology were answered, and all the mystery 
rolled away out of the sky of truth. Christ 
did not promise that. But they have found 
what He did promise: that coming near to 
Him in obedience they have been made sure 
of the true divinity that was in Him and in 
the teachings that Hegave. Such testimony 
comes abundantly from all the ages, and from 
many souls to-day. Itis not strange. It is 
like all Christ’s teachings—an utterance of 
an essential, universal truth—everywhere the 
flower of obedience is intelligence. Obey a 
man with cordial loyalty, and you will under- 
stand him. Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty, 
and you will understand Jesus, Not by 
studying him, but by doing his will, shail 
you learn how divine He is. Obedience com- 
pletes itself in understanding. — Phillips 
Brooks. 





THE excesses of youth are draughts upon 


old age, payable thirty years after date, with 
interest.— Colton. 
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SIMPLE GOODNESS, 


As with knowledge, so with love. The 
simple, natural affections are the ur by 
which we ascend to the largest love. Kind- 
ness in little things, a pleasant word when we 
can say it, a good-natured act when we can 
do it, these are the steps by which we go up 
toward large generosities. These little op- 
portunities come and go every day; we pos- 
seas them, but cannot keep them. But they 
may be used so as to leave behind what shall 
be always ours; a habit of kindness, a 
temper of good-will, a disposition to see and 
say the best we can of human kind. The 
ter ye soul and the largest heart that ever 
ived on earth had for friends some of the 
simplest of men and women. How he loved 
those disciples, and loved them to the end, 
educating them by slow degrees to compre- 
hend a “ieee of his thoughts, hopes and 

urposes! Yet what a guif remained Sesion 

is mind and theirs! He could not make 
them understand the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom, the probability of his death, the 
rising from the dead into a higher life. But 
still he loved them—the unstable, impetuous 
Peter, the skeptical Thomas, the ardent soul 
of John, Martha, Mary, Lazarus, Mary Mag- 
dalene. He loved these simple, undeveloped 
minds ; for his greatness enabled him to see 
in them the capacity which no others could 
see, of becoming at last his apostles, missiona- 
ries and martyrs. The wisdom of thia world 
would have said that those ignorant fishermen 
were the last persons to found a great religion 
for the civilized world. But he saw in their 
present fidelity a guarantee of their future 
power. They were faithful in a few things, 
and could become rulers over many things.— 
J. F. Clarke. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE MOTHER AND THE LITTLE BOYS.* 
BY MRS. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The mother’s one absorbing idea and de- 
sire when a man-child is given to her is that 
he may grow up to be a good man, that the 
world may be a little better for his manhood. 
I do not think a mother caa do much to help 
the boy to become a good, useful man unless 
she has this feeling from the beginning. Miss 
Edgeworth, in one of her stories, makes a 
mother say, “All boys are naturally little 
bears.” While not able entirely to endorse 
this idea, I am free to confess there is some 
truth in it! But there is also another truth, 
beautifully put by Mrs. Barbauld, when she 
says, “‘Reverence in the infant the future 
man, in man the rudiments of the angel.” 





*A paper prepared by request for the Chicago 
Woman’s Club. 


Reverence, that is the thing we want. Love 
in the mother comes by nature; but this 
mere natural love, if unaccompanied by 
reverence and a thought for the future, is 
jast as likely to lead her wrong as right. 
About the year 1492, io a little village in 
Germany, there was a school-master by name 
John Trebonius, who had a curious habit of 
always raising his cap to salute his pupils 
when he entered the school-room. When 
some one expressed astonishment, he said ; 
“There are among these boys men of whom 
God will one day make burgomasters, chan- 
celors, doctors and magistrates. Although 
you do not see them with the badges of their 
dignity, it is right that we should treat them 
with respect.” One of those little boys was 
acertain Martin Luther! I do not know 
that we could havea better illustration of the 
importance of our subject, and the spirit in 
which it should be regarded. It is, at least 
in all the early part, especially a mother’s 
subject. At the same time, a complete man 
cannot be made without the help of the 
father; it takes both a good man and a good 
woman to train upa youth. I think that boys 
are often injured, sometimes almost ruined, by 
the mother absorbing too exclusively the con- 
fidence of her lads. More and more, as the 
lad grows up, he needs the influence and 
companionship of a good man. At the same 
time, in the earliest years, the chief influence 
does rest with the mother. 

“We hardly know,” says Dr. Martineau, 
“how soon the child once born in the image 
of God becomes twisted into our likeness, and 
spoiled by the contagion of our selfishness.” 
I think we may take as especially concerning 
the mother the period of life from infancy to 
the age of ten or twelve, when the boy is be- 
ginning to pass out into the wider influences 
of the world. 

Passing on, then, to some of the main ele- 
ments required in the building up of charac- 
ter, I must put first of all se’f control. This 
seems to me the main line which will run all 
through the life. I feel it to be of such im- 
portance, that I believe a child taught to ex- 
ercise self-control, though not taugbt to read 
and write, will have a better chance of mak- 
ing a good man than one taught any quantity 
ef learning without self-control. It is said of 
John Wesley’s mother, that she whipped bim 
when a baby in order to teach him to cry 
sofily. Mrs. Wesley was a wise woman; she 
rightly estimated the value of this habit of 
self-control, and thought she could not begin 
with it too soon; and [ fully agree with her, 
though I[ cannot help thinking that if a little 
more of the “patience of love” had tempered 
her firmness Joho Wesley might have been 
even a better man than he was. But I would 
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not let a child cry ad libitum—I would not 
let it eat ad libitum. The essential principle 
in teaching self control is to begin with the 
mother’s exercising quiet, firm control, and 
gradually relaxing it as reason and affection 
can be brought to bear upon the child, and 
he can be induced to exercise the same con- 
trol over himself. It is not by any set les- 
sons so much as by the opportunities which 
keep occurring in the daily life of the family. 

It is harder work to teach a boy who is 
alone with his mother than one growing up 
with brothers and sisters. It is a misfortune 
to be an only child; and I am inclined to 
think the advantages to the growth of char- 
acter increase rather than diminish by the 
child being one of a large family. 

In the teaching of self-control, it is very 
essential that the mother shall have firm con- 
trol over herself. She wants self-control in 
not giving way to her child. A mother’s 
love is so great and so unselfish that I am 
sure if mothers could only be brought to feel 
the importance of restraining their own 
pleasure in the delight of their children, and 
would look further ahead, they would make 
many more sacrifices than they do. It is so 
hard to say “no,” it is so easy to say “‘yes,” 
especially if we gain a little present relief, as 
well as the child a present pleasure. Restless 
caprice is almost one of the first trials of 
childhood, and motherhood, too; but it opens 


the door for endless little lessons in self. | 


control and order. Take an illustration from 
a little child playing: First the child wants 
his blocks, plays with them only a few min- 
utes, perhaps does not play with them at all, 
but as soon as they are fairly out on the floor 
wants something else. Now it is a ball; then 
nothing will satisfy him but a pencil and 
slate; and, meanwhile, all the other toys are 
left scattered about. The easiest plan for the 
mother, at the moment, is to let him go on in 
this way, and then put them away herself by- 
and-by. But the mother who looks to the 
future of her boy will not do so. Here is 
one of the opportunities of teaching self. 
control. But how? Not by merely telling 
the child he must keep to the blocks, and 
that he shall have nothing else, but by the 
mother herself trying to interest him in them, 
showing’ him, perhaps, some new thing to 
build, and in any case teaching him that they 
must be put orderly by, even though she has 
to assist him in doing this. All this, of course, 
takes trouble, but such moral lessons can no 
more be given without trouble than a writing 
or a reading lesson. 

Ose elemest in self control is letting chil- 
dren feel the consequence of their acts. Tne 
older idea of rewards and punishments was 
arbitrary. 


Luther said, “The apple should be placed 
beside the rod.” But now-a-days we see that 
a wiser kind of retribution may constantly be 
brought out of the very right or wrong-doing 
itself without either apple or rod. For in- 
stance, a child will linger or dawdle over 
dressing; he is not ready for the drive or 
walk; let him stay at home. He refuses to 
bave his hands and face washed for dinner; 
let him dine alone, he must not come to table. 
Weak parents, however, rather try to shield 
their children from consequences ; but every 
time they do so they lose one of Nature’s oppor- 
tunities. One thing especially may be spoken 
of here—the way in which athoughtful mother 
may see the points at which heredity has 
caused some natural weakness or over- 
development, and do her part in the evolution 
of something better. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion is all right as long as we bear in mind 
how much of it we have in our own power. 
That first great desire of the mother’s heart, 
that her boy should grow up a good man, if 
only kept steadily before her, will help her 
very much, and she will not feel anything 
too trifling or too small that shall be neces- 
sary from the very beginning to build up 


character. 
To be concluded. 





From New Orleans Times. 
THE EXODUS. 


We now speak deliberately and after full 
and due consideration, when we say that in 
our judgment the exodus was not originated, 
and has not been influenced, to any apprecia- 
able degree, by political or self-styled human- 
itarian emissaries from the Northern States. 
The “ Kansas fever” is an indigenous pro- 
duction. Its antidote, as is nature’s plan, is 
to be found at home. If our ‘people can be 
brought to understand the malady, “ mania,” 
we like the word—the cure will be compara- 
tively speedy and quite effective. The excite- 
ment among the colored laborers has indeed 
become a craze,a mania, an epidemic. To 
remove the causes of the excitement will 
allay it. Three months ago nine tenths of 
the colored men of this State believed that 
the Constitutional Convention would attempt 
to divest them, in some way, of their political 
privileges, would interfere with their civil 
rights. Yet the convention has passed upon 
all these questions, and, although the Demo- 
crats have an overwhelming majority, nosuch 
measures have been adopted. On the con- 
trary, every right and privilege which the 
blacks gained by the war has been secured to 
them by the convention. Can they ask ntore? 

The Times has already pointed out the 
remedy for the exodus, It is in the handa, 
and solely in the hands, of the planters, who 








are most seriously affected by the labor mi- 
gration. Let the planters, as we have said, 
organize and guarantee protection to their 
employees against bull-dozing in any shape— 
imitate ‘‘ beat five,” if our readers remember. 
Then let them reason calmly with the “ ma- 
nia” stricken men. Show them that the Con- 
stitution now being framed is so devised as to 
protect them so far as the law can protect. 
After this—and there is much after this—let 
the planters assure them that with their own 
good right hands they will secure them in 
the possession of all the rights of freemen and 
citizens here in the sunny jand of their birth. 
If this were done the exodus would cease. 
Uatil this is done the migration will continue. 
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Tae ParriaRrcHaAL DynasTIEs FROM 
Apam To Aspranam.—T. P. Crawford, a 
Methodist missionary in China, while prepar- 
ing an epitome of Ancient History in the 
Chinese language, has had his attention 
arrested with the resemblance of many 
thoughts and expressions to those of the 
ancient Hebrew. Through these resemblances 
he believes that he has discovered the key to 
the true system of ancient chronology. His 
theory is that the tables in the 5th and 11th 
chapters of Genesis give us the succession, 
not of individuals but of patriarchal houses 
or dynasties. For instance, the 930 years 
during which, according to our version of the 
Bible, Adam lived, T. P. Crawford interprets 
to mean that the house of Adam—the dynasty 
which he founded—continued during that 
period, Adam himeelf dying at the age of 
130 years. Applying the same interpreta- 
tion to all the tables, he finds 10,500 years 
intervening from Adam to Abraham, and 
that the highest human life was only 187 
yeare. 

If other Biblical scholars should find suffi- 
cient reasons to enable them to adopt the 
views of Crawford, the claims of the book of 
Genesis as an authentic record of the child- 
hood of mankind will be materially strength- 
ened with those who cannot rely utterly upon 
the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. But it is to be borne in mind that 
this does not affect the question of inspiration 
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at all, and that the argument is mainly phil- 
ological, and must be pronounced upon by 
competent scholars, and by these alone. 

In the meantime we recommend those who 
are engaged in instructing children in the 
earliest Scriptures to examine this work: 
The Patriarchal Dynasties from Adam to 
Abraham, By T. P. Crawford. Richmond, 
Va.: Josiah Ryland & Co. 
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MARRIED. 
BAKER—AMBLER.—On Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 
25th, 1878, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s mother, in Philadelphia, Llewellyn 
Baker to Ada E. Ambler. 
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DIED. 


BRADLEY.—On Seventh month 26th, 1879, at 
Coatesville, Pa., Anne F., wife of Caleb H. Brad- 
ley, and daughter of Benjamin and Hannah S. Kent, 
in the 41s: year of her age; a member of Fallow- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


CONCKLIN.—On the 3d of Seventh month, 1879, 
near Pomona, Rockland county, N. Y., Martha 
Concklin, aged 78 years, sister of the late Rachel 
Young. 


DAVIS.—On Second-day evening, Eighth month 
4th, 1879, near Port Kennedy, Pa., Joseph Davis, 
in his 89th year, the only recorded minister be- 
longing to Radnor Montbly Meeting; a member of 
the Valley Preparative Meeting, Pa. 


HANSELL.—On Seventh month 21st, 1879, near 
Rancocas, N. J , Richard W.,twin son of Milton and 
Lizzie H. Hansell, aged 5 months. 


HICKS.—On Second-day evening, Fifth month 
19th, 1879, at Bloomsburg, Columbia co.,Pa., John 
Hicks, a useful member of Roaring Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

He attended our late Yearly Meeting and Darby 
Meeting on the following First-day, seeming in 
his usual health and cheerfulness, mentioning, how- 
ever a pain in his shoulder. Reaching home about 
4 P.M. of above date, in the evening he called at 
his son-in-law’s dwelling, on the way from which he 
was suddenly affected, and died a few moments af- 
ter reaching his own house. Those who have vis- 
ited that locality, to attend their small meetings, can 
testify to his hospitality and kind attention. He 
was of an amiable disposition, a kind husband and 
father and well-esteemed by his fellow citizens. 


MIDDLETON.—On Eighth month 3d, 1879, at 
Crosswicks, N. J., Hannah, wife of Enoch Middleton, 
in her 80th year; a member of Chesterfield, N. J., 
Monthly Meeting. 


PITMAN.—On the evening of Eighth mo. 2d, 1879, 
at his residence, Dudley Station, near Bast Camden, 
N. J., Jacob Justice Pitman, in his 64th year; a 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


TROUT —On Kighth month 2d, 1879, Eva May, 
only child of William W. and Irene C. Trout, aged 
10 months, 18 days; grandchild of Chalkley Coates, 
of Philadelphia. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
IN THE GOOD GREEN-WOOD. 
No. III. 


One of the peculiar features of this region 
at midsummer, is the observance of both fes- 
tal and religious rejoicing and thankegiving 
for a bouutitul harvest. Our German-Ameri- 
can fellow-citizens love a fest tag almost as 
well as did their forefathers who toiled, re- 
joiced and suffered ; who planted, tended and 
gathered the fruit of the vineyards of the 
Rhineland two hundred years ago. 

Ona Seventh-day evenings, for the last two 
weeks of July (and perhaps longer), regular 
merry makings of a rather Bacchanalian 
character were held in the various neighbor. 
hoods—to be followed on the following day 
by special and reverent services of thanksgiv- 
ing in the various houses of worship. 

Nor are the claims of the children forgot- 
ten. On First-day (the 27th), as we sought 
a shady retreat on the mountain side fora 
kind of tranquil, private service of rest, 
reflection and reading, we were surprised, and 
not displeased, to find our accustomed bird 
orchestra supplemented by the sonorous har- 
monies of a band of human musicians, It 
is evident that the strains came from a con- 
siderable distance down the hill side—else we 
should have given up our morning studies 
and gone on a tour of observation. But the 
day is warm and the way is steep and stony, 
so we prefer to court the faint breezes by as- 
cending to our mountain’s summit, when we 
pause under the umbrageous cherry grove, 
which there lures the robin and his songful 
friends. But the rejoicing music reaches even 
this tranquil spot, and after a short visit to 
the lovely place where the famed, and perhaps 
mythical, Baron Steigel found 1est for his 
worn out body, we descend again toward the 
mountain home. “ What means the music 
from the band below ?” we ask an ascending 
wanderer. “It is a pic-nic of the Sunday 
Schools of Wernersville,” is the answer, and 
then we see how old German customs of jubi- 
lant rejoicing in their thanksgiving and 
praise yet seems good to these people even on 
the day set apart for religious observances. 
And, we lookiag downward from leafy covert, 
may imagine somewhat of the sentiments 
ee stir the hearts of the innocent revelers 

elow. 





By thy silver founts that fall, 

As if to entice the stars at night 
To thine heart; by grass and rush, 
And litsle weeds the children pull, 
Mistook for flowers ! 


“Oh, beautiful 
Art thou earth, albeit worse, 
Than in heaven is called good!” 










All day long the merriment is kept up, 
and only when the evening shades come on 
does the crowd depart and the grove grows 
silent again. Then comes the weird moon- 
light streaming over the valley, though the 
night luminary is hidden from view by the 
mountain on the right. These are “dog 
days,” and are characterized by heavy low- 
lying mists which truly mystify the earth with- 
out quite obscuring it. 

But plaintively from the forest depths 
comes the voice of the strange bird, which 
has so long plead for justice upon some reere- 
ant with crimes unknown — “ Whip-poor- 
Will!” 


“ When with softly folded wing 
Other songsters cease to sing, 
And the night with silence deep 
Watches at the tents of sleep— 
Still on breezes fresh or faint 
Floats that long unheeded plaint. 
Timid warbler, speak, I pray; 
T-ll the secret of thy lay ; 
Was it some ancestral wrong 
Taught thy tongue this mournful song, 
Whose weird tones at once express 
Words of wrath and tenderness.” 
“In what dark and far-off time 
Was that unforgiven crime? 
Tell me, vengeful singer, true, 
Tell me what did poor Will do, 
That thy heart is so intent, 
Still upon his punishment? 
All my questioning is vain, 
Answered by the same old etrain, 
Heard on Tiber’s banks before, 
Romulus was washed ashore ; 
Pleading then and pleading still 
Whip-poor- Will and Whip-poor-Will.”* 


In our day time loiterings under the 
shadowy trees we have grown somewhat 
familiar with the cry of the cuckoo, which is 
so little in accord with the general style of 
bird language. It cannot be at all equal to 
its cousin in Europe, whose voice is described 
as fullof gaiety and happiness, reminding the 
hearer of children at play. Wordsworth 
hails him : 

“ O earth, 
I connt the praises thou art worth, 
By thy waves that move aloud, 
By thy hills against the cloud, 
By thy valleys warm and green, 
By the copses’ elms between, 
By their birds, which like a sprite, 
Scattered by a strong delight 
Into fragments musical, 
Stir and sing in every bush; 


‘‘ Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” 
John Burroughs says that our cuckoo is 
uot a spring bird, being seldom seen or heard 
in the North before June. He is a devourer 


*Prof. Soule in Chicago Alliance. 
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of canker worms, and when these pests ap- 
pear he comes out of the forest seclusion and 
makes excursions through the orchard 
stealthily and quietly, regaling himself upon 
them. His color is deep cinnamon-brown, 
with a beautiful silky gloss, and his call has 
the quality of remoteness and introvertedness, 
boding rain, as the rustics fancy. 

We continually find one creature preying 
upon another as we seek uaintance with 
the population of the forest. Each little bird, 
no matter how blithely, he asserts his love of 
the higher or the asthetic life in song, is look- 
ing out for material good—the stealthy spider 
is watching for the lees intellectual fly—the 
squirrel is none too good to rob the birds- 
nest—and the pretty birds, fit messengers of 
Jove, are full of deadly intent toward the 
defenceless little worm, who is willing to prey 
upon the choicest fruits of the orchard. Na- 
ture seems superbly lavish with her creatures ; 
so careless of “ the single life” that the poet 
seeking to learn of at her school, and finding 
such havoc and destruction among her chil- 
dren, asks 

‘And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who build him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law, 

Though nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine, shrieked against bis creed— 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 

Who battled for the True and Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills?” 


But the forest is rich in assurances of the 
Divine beneficence ; and it is pleasant to verify 
for one’s self that 


“ There’s never a leaf or bud too mean, 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 


We pluck a charming specimen of that in- 
teresting Orchid, Goodyearia pubescens, and 
find that the delicate, green tinted, white petals 
are the chosen home of a pretty spider very 
much the same color. A full blown thistle 
when dissected is found to furnish a silky, soft 
lurking place amongst its abundant pappus 
for white worms, which appear to be doing 
no special harm, as there will be quite enough 
sails left to scatter thistle seeds to the winds 
besides those which the poor little worm needs 
for his couch and covert. If onesits meekly 
down upon a leafy bank, to consider the ques- 
tion of further aspiration, a colony of ants 
scamper around in some trepidation seeing 
their home effectually blockaded by a power 
which they cannot in the least resist. The 
tall Cimicifuga racemosa, which sends up 
such fragrant spires of white flowers on every 
hand, is an especially favorite haunt of in- 


sect revelers, and blossoms of the sespideza 
suit the fancy of many who have a taste for 
color and not for odor. s 

These woods are very rich in early spring 
flowers, which are now in fruit, and we find a 
respectable variety of ferns which give such 
a charm to the rocky slopes and are satisfied 
with so small a portion of the life-giving 
light. 

*The fruit of the Podophyllum (May Ap- 
ple) is now ripe, and looks not very unlike 
a fine yellow plum. It is quite good in 
its way, and doubtless answers very well as 
food to the little creatures who seek their 
abiding place, their gardens and their grana- 
ries here. , 

Very tall and distinguished looking, the 
Anemone Virginiaua, is just passiog from the 
fi ,wering into the fruit stage, and I now make 
its acquaintance for the first time, though I 
see that Gray makes it “ common.” 

Perhaps this is the largest of the Anemone 
tribe in our country, but its flowers, of green- 
ish white, about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, are certainly very inferior to those of its 
gorgeous tinted and abundant cousins which 
spring up at the opening of the vernal eea- 
son from the classic soil of Greece and Italy. 
But then our tall Anemone promises us an 
occasional flower all summer, wherein it dif- 
fers from its proud foreign relations. = =_— 

The botanizing here must be very rich in 
the early months, for upon the slopes of the 
mountain there is a moist abundant soil, with 
enough light glimmering down among the 
trees to serve the needs of the children of 
Flora. Our host, who is a physician, assures 
us that there are many valuable officinal 
plants among the flora of Cushion Mountain, 
and perhaps a temple to Esculapius might 
appropriately stan.1 upon the summit of this 
hill of Hygeia. Among a group of little 
lads playing merrily near our house the other 
day t found a Galen; and from this it would 
appear that hoary antiquity, with its sages 
and seers, is held in remembrance and in 
honor among the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


Eighth mo. lst, 1879. 





e 
From the New York Times. 
THE SECRET OF THE POLE. 


“A lone, adventurous vessel,” a snug little 
craft, fitted to encounter the difficulties of 
navigation in Polar seas, is makiog its way 
up the Pacific coast to enter through Behring’s 
Strait into the vast basin of floes and icebergs 
which for three centuries has exercised such 
a powerful fasciaation over daring minds. 
At last accounts, the Swedich vessel, the 
Vega, on which Professor Nordenskjold has 
been for many months conducting his explor- 
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ations, was on iz far side of the circle that 
incloses the mysteries of the Pole, fast frozen 
in the ice near the eastern extremity of Si- 
beria. These and similar venturesome enter- 

rises are followed with more or leas curiosity, 

ut they cannot arouse that intense interest 
which in furmer times was excited by Polar 
explorations. There is no longer any hope of 
practical results that the world can turn to 
profitable account. The scientific importance 
of the expeditions does not appeal strongly to 
the general mind since the geographical mye- 
teries of the Arctic Circle have been so 
greatly reduced, and there is lacking that 
element of human sympathy, which attended 
for so many years the search after the fate of 
the lost explorers of the past. 

The long story of Arctic discovery is full of 
interest, because it furnishes the record not 
only.of hardship and adventure in a region 
of appalling difficulties and unexplored mys- 
tery, but of the gradual revelation of the 
topography of the Polar zone. When it 
began, more than three centuries ago, it was 
entirely in the interest of the trading spirit 
that had found out this Western Continent 
and was searching for a shorter route to Far 
Cathay aud the Indies. Long was the search 
for the north west passage that should open a 
way for traffic beyond the northern borders of 
the New World to the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and for the north-east passage that should 
reach the same goal around the frozen verge 
of the Old World. That old riddle was long 
since given up. We have found better ways 
of traversing the globe than could be fur- 
nished by any passage through the inhospita- 
ble seas of the Polar region. It was in this 
old quest that the earlier geographical 
discoveries were made, but at a later time 
the scientific spirit was aroused and explora- 
tions were made for the mere eake of deter- 
mining the configuration of sea and land 
within the frozen zone. It was a sufficiently 
worthy object, whether or not it was worth 
all it cost in human suffering and loss of life. 
It is a satisfaction to have the vague northern 
outline of the world’s map brought into clear 
delineation, and to know the bays and inlets, 
the capes and islands, the straits and sounds 
by their own proper names. 

And in those names survives the memory 
of the older and the later explorers whose 
chronology is abolished in that far-off and 
unfrequente? region, so that they seem as 
contemporaneous geographical expressions. 
Kane and Hall seem already as if belonging to 
the same era as Frobisher and Davis, and 
Ross and Parry recede into the past in 
company with Hudson and Baffin, though 
their lives and labors were two hundred 
years apart. But these names are almost 


the only landmarks in a region that has no 
chronology. What is timein an uninhabited 
realm of icy desolation but an unmarked 
flight, in which a calendar is of no use and 
dates are not made significant by events? 
But now the contour of the continents and the 

osition of accessible bodies of land and water 
in the Arctic Circle are pretty well defined. 
The old mystery is in large part dispelled and 
there is little chance for revelations of great 
import to map-makers. We can make no use 
of that part of the world, and we know what 
it is ; so our interest flags. One thing remains 
to fascinate the adventurous explorer—the 
Pole itself. In the midst of howling desola- 
tion, surrounded by an unpenetrated circle— 
whether of dismal and ice-bound land, masses 
of congealed water, or a dark and unfrozen 
deep, no man knows—is still that heart of 
the mystery yet unplucked from the keepin 
of the cold. Could it be reached, it woul 
add nothing to the world’s resources and 
little to its knowledge. It might then be said 
that no spot on earth could claim perpetual 
exemption from the dominion of man, and 
hide itself utterly from his face, even amid 
the icebergs and furious seas of a suniess 
Pole. But what would avail this boast? 
Those last ten degrees of latitude will never 
yield aught to the human race, and all the 
knowledge that can be acquired of them, 
though it may enable us to complete our de- 
lineations of the terrestrial globe, will be of 
no real value. But that will not hinder the 
quest. It has been a matter of certainty ever 
since the discovery of the Pole was the object 
of Arctic exploration, and yet how many 
weary months and years of privation and suf- 
fering have been endured, how many staunch 
vessels have been crushed by remorseless 
icebergs, or been driven to wander amid 
blasts and tumultuous waves, empty or with 
lifeless crews; how many sailors are, per- - 
chance, floating now, incased and preserved 
in never-melting ice, huge glacial coffins, 
swaying and luoging in their “vast and 
wandering grave.” And all because man 
will not be content with a mystery unexplored 
that seems to him capable of solution, will 
not rest with a perpetual interrogation point 
at the end of the earth’s axis, whose query he 
cannot answer. 





GEOLOGICAL LETTER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE: 
“DRIFT,” AND A SOLUTION OF THE PHE- 
NOMENON OF TROPICAL ANIMAL AND VEG- 
ETABLE FOSSILS DISCOVERED IN THE NOW 
FRIGID REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 


BY GIDEON FROST. 


THomas P. Kine. — Esteemed Friend— 
Thine of the 28th inst. is at hand. My eye- 
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sight is so impaired, and the pressure of busi- 
ness upon me is so great, that it is doubtful 
if I be able to go into much of a geological 
exposition of my present theory of the origin 
of the drift material. When I wrote my 
essay I was not aware that there is a drift 
material extending northwardly from the 
South Pole, corresponding with the drift 
which extends from the North Pole south- 
wardly. The north drift, as thou knowest, 
extending to about the 40th degree north 
latitude, the southern drift extending to 
about the 50th degree south latitude. 

2. This remarkable coincidence shows that 
the same great crushing force which brought 
or thrusted the drift from the north towards 
the south, did also force the drift from the 
extreme south towards the north; and this 
crushing force could only be exercised by the 
power of gravitation. 


8. The earth, previous to the moving of 


these two extreme north and south portions 
of it, must have been in the shape of a cone, 
and the gravitational efforts of these two 
opposite ends of the cone to attain a position 
nearer to the center of gravity of the earth, 
would cause both extreme ends to move at 
one time and with one force, and to about 
the same extent towards the equator. 

4. It would appear that most geological 


writers have not been aware of the fact of 


the remarkable precision of the extreme 
edges of the two drifts all around the globe. 


So that if a person living in any portion of 


the earth should tell me how many miles he 
lives north or south of the edge of the drift, 
I could inform him the latitude of his resi- 
dence with reasonable accuracy. 

5. Ihave not read H. Miller within sev- 
eral years, and [ do not remember distinctly 
his theory of the origin of the drift, and 
therefore [ cannot comment upon it defi- 
nitely. It was, however, not satisfactory, or 
I would not have rejected it. In regard to 
the glacial theory, and that of floating ice- 
bergs as agents in moving the vast drift 
material from both northern and southern 
hemispheres toward the equator, I have seen 
no statement of logical facts that sustains 
those views of the subject. 

6. I would not thus boldly call in question 
Agassiz’s glacial theory, but for the fact that 
the commission sent by Cornell University to 
the Southern Hemisphere reported, as I have 
seen stated, a condition of geological pheno- 
menon subversive of the giacial theory of 
Agassiz. 

7. I would, moreover, inquire if thy geolo- 
gical friend, Carter, can explain, upon the 
glacial theory, how it was that our present 
arctic regions were changed from a tropical 
to a frigid zone in the course of one or two 








days, or, rather, instantly. The present geo- 
logical theories, so far from explaining this 
great geological phenomenon, that it does 
not appear that the fact was known to the 
authors and advocates of the glacial and kin- 
dred theories, 


8. To return to my “cone” similitude, it 


is known that our present arctic regions were, 


in some geological era, inhabited by vast 


numbers of herbaceous animals, aad neces- 
sarily those animals could subsiet only in a 


temperate or torrid zone; and that condition 
of climate could only exist when the periods 


of the sun’s presence and absence every 24 


hours were equally divided. And this senti- 
ment would lead to the conclusion that there 
was an epoch in the earth’s existence when 
there was no declination of the sun either 
northern or southern. 

9. The question may present, why should 
the earth ever had an elongated or cone-like 
form? I answer, that my exposition of the 
process of the earth’s creation implies the 
necessary consequence of its assuming an 
elongated or cone-like form. Just as a ball 
of yarn, held by one hand and kept revolv- 
ing while the other hand winds on the thread, 
will form an elongated or cone-like shape. 

10. Now, to continue the comparison, 
place the thumb upon one end of this elon- 
gated ball and one or more fingers on the 
opposite end, and give a crushing pressure, 
and the elongated form will be reduced to a 
shape nearly globular. 

11. Now, in order to show by what cause 
the crust of the earth, over nearly its entire 
surface, is found broken up, disjointed, 
depressed in some portions, thrust upward in 
other places, like a woman’s fan, (not literally 
but comparatively), let us suppose that the 
ball of yarn, when about seven-eighths of its 
full size, be glazed over with a brittle cover- 
ing similar to the rocky crust which covers 
the globe a little below its surface; then 
resume the winding of the ball uutil its full 
size is attained; then, with the thumb at one 
end of the cone and the fingers at the other, 
give the ball a crush as previously described. 
Then unwind or otherwise remove the outer 
covering until the glazed brittle crust is 
revealed, and we will find this brittle crust 
or covering broken up, disjointed, its hori- 
zontal position changed to all forms of ine- 
quality; some purtions thrust edge upwards, 
others thrust downward, and fiaally we will 
fiad it very nearly representing the present 
broken up, disjointed, elevated or depressed 
condition of the crust of the earth in all the 
explored regions of the globe. 

12, The vast numbers of herbaceous ani- 
mals now found imbedded in the ice, snow 
and frozen ground in the condition of actual 
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flesh (not mere fossil remains), and which at 
the present time are fed upon by carnivorous 
animals, as in Alaska, where great numbers 
of polar bears resort for that purpose; the 
fact that the flesh of these herbaceous ani- 
mals is being now found in a preserved con- 
dition demonstrates beyond controversy that 
the change of the climate from a tropical to 
an arctic condition was effected almost in- 
stantly. If the change had been otherwise 
than instantaneous the flesh would have be- 
come putrescent, and would now be in a state 
unsuitable for carnivorous animals to subsist 


upon. 
13. When the gravitational crushing of the 
northern and southern hemispheres toward 


the equator occurred, the material (of the P 


northern for instance), constituting the ex- 
treme northern portions of our earth spread 
like a deluge of stones and earthy matter 
over all our northern hemisphere to about 40 
degrees of north latitude, burying and de- 
stroying all animal life then existing upon 
the earth, as far as the drift extended. 

14. The condition of the animal fossils 
found in the drift shows that the creatures did 
not die a natural death, but were destroyed 
by the overflowing deluge of the drift to which 
they fell victims. 

15, Examination of the materials compos- 
ing the drift shows that it is made up of every 
possible variety. My farm is situated a few 
miles north of the edge of the drift, and from 
one field in particular I have gathered prob- 
ably thirty wagon loads of stones from the 
size of a hen’s egg to that of a man’s head. 
An examination of thousands of these would 
not probably discover any two indicating that 
they ever existed in companionship in their 
original place of deposit, but generally, evi- 
dencing the effect of the attrition to which 
they have been subjected on their passage 
to their present location. 

16. As already stated ample evidence is 
affurded that our present arctic regions during 
some epoch of the earth’s existence, were the 
abodes of numerous herbaceous animals, and 
by following this train of thought suggested 
by that fact we arrive at the conclusion that 
@ tropical or semi-tropical climate must have 
prevailed there at that time. The question 
then presents as to the possibility of such a 
climate, if the earth then possessed the glob- 
ular form it now does. 

17. In the preceding paragraph is suggested 
the query as to the possibility of the existence 
of a tropical climate in co existence with the 
earth’s globular form. 

18. To which I answer that a tropical 
climate can exist only in a region visited by 
a vertical or nearly vertical sun during the 
entire year. Now itis impossible to conceive 















that our northern hemisphere, from the pole 
to Jatitudes 70,60 or 50, ever received the rays 
of a vertical sun while our planet was existing 
in its present globular form. 


19. But as the fact of the former existence 


of tropical animals and tropical plants in our- 
now arctic regions is incontrovertible, we are- 
impelled to the conclusion that the earth at 
that time was not globular as it now is, but 
that its poles were elongated somewhat in the- 
form of a cone, that it revolved in its orbit 
without declination to the north or south, by 
which every portion of our planet, including 
the arctic regions, would receive an equal 
proportion of sunlight and shade during the 


ear. 
20. Then when the extreme northern and: 


southern portions of our planet, impelled by 
the force of gravitation sought to attain to a 
position near to the centre of gravity, the 
whole mass of stones and earth, now called 
the ‘‘ drift,” spread like a deluge over all the 
northern and southern hemispheres, destroy- 
ing and toa great extent burying every form 
of animal and vegetable life in its devastating 
course. 


21. The foregoing exposition assigns the 


origin of the “ drift,” and explains the other- 
wise unsolved problem why our present arctic 
regions were at some epoc 
existence enjoying the verdure of a genial 
climate. 


Glen Head, L. I., Sixth mo. 12th, 1879, 


———_ + 0 


THUNDERBOLTS—BEST PROTECTION AGAINST’ 


LIGHTNING-——-WHAT ARE COMMON CONDUC- 
TORS. 


A scientific gentleman writes as follows to 


a New York paper about thunderstorms: 


“Twenty years ago the writer remembers 


turning with a smile to others who shrank. 
and cried at the peals of a terrible storm in a 
country house. The glare of a bolt coming 
down the center of the room caught the eye: 
at that very instant; the next was an explo- 
sion that shook the house, and insensibility 


followed. Two men in the same room were 
burned by the bolt, though no lives were lost ; 
but I have never been able to smile at light-- 
ning again To give any idea of the terror 
left on a nervous organization by the shuck 
would involve extravagance of terms. 

“ But, unfortunately, so far from being an 
exception, there are too many who suffer the 
same harassments with me, Nor are women 
alone subject to this nervousness. I knew a. 
school superintendent and canal contractor, 
@ man over fifty, with a large family, who 
would hide in a closet in a storm, and had 
been known to rush from his bed with fright 
at lightning. Many will remember the pro- 


fessor at Bowdoin College, who always re-- 


h of our world’s. 
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treated to the cellar in a thunderstorm, al- 
though his house was bristling with lightning 
rods. The strongest man I ever knew, who 
could throv’ another man across the street, 
and work a hand-press in a printing office as 
if he were a part of the machine, was dis- 
charged as a reporter because his desk was 
vacant every time there was a thunderstorm. 
The mother of Washington was afraid. of 
lightning, and never failed to retreat to her 
room at the first flash of a storm, where she 
stayed till the last flash died away. The 
physical effects of this fear are most depress- 
ing. One woman knows when a storm is 
coming hours before by a prostration of 
strength and spirits, accompanied with symp- 
toms like cholera. One of the most daunt- 
less young women I know was sick in bed 
for hours after the great storm at Springfield, 
Mass., last month. She had received a shock 
of lightning years before, and never fails to 
be ill in a thunderstorm since. 

“ Reason and study of the laws of lightning 
have done much to lessen the fear of it. It 
is true, we live between two magazines of 
electricity—one in the earth and the other 
in the air; and a cloud charged with elec- 
tricity passing over a point or body in a nega- 
tive condition will discharge its surplus by 
the quickest and most congenial medium 
which it fiods in the human body, a tree or 
house, indifferently. But it is also true that, 
provided the lightning with a convenient and 
easy conductor in the shape of a stout iron 
rod higher than any point of a house, and 
reaching well into the ground, where elec- 
tricity may scatter harmlessly in the damp 
earth, it will prefer that conducting rod to 
anything in its vicinity, and people who stay 
indoors in a well-protected house are safer 
from lightning than any bomb-proof from 
bursting shells. 

“Every accident from this cause I ever 
knew of came from careless exposure in situa- 
tions known to be unsafe, The first I noticed 
after my own accident was that of a mission- 
ary’s daughter, killed while passing an open 
window; just as, a woman was on Long Is- 
jand last samaer, while sitting at her sewing 
machine. A young man in Malden, I think, 
was killed while sitting out on a porch with his 
chair tipped back and head against the knob 
of the door bell, making an excellent con- 
nection with the bell-wire. Many men have 
been struck while riding into a barn ona load 
of hay. Many will remember the frightful 
calamity at Scranton, Pa., where a party of 
women, out picking berries on one of the 
high hills, crowded into a deserted log hut in 
a sudden storm, and seven were killed by one 
bolt. Steep hills with mineral veins crop- 
ping out are not places for anyone to live on 


who wishes to escape lightning, and unpro- 
tected houses there are doubly dangerous. 

“It is never too soon to goin the house 
when a storm is rising. When the clouds 
are fully charged with electricity they are 
most dangerous, and this fluid obeys a sub- 
tle attraction which acts at great distances 
and all directions. A woman told me of a 
bolt which came down her mother’s chimney 
from a rising cloud when the sun was shining 
overhead. N. P. Willis writes of a young 
girl, killed while passing under a telegraph 
wire on tke brow of a hill, while she was 
hurrying home before a storm. Sunday’s 
sad accident at Morrisania should warn every 
mother that it is not safe to let children stay 
out of doors till the last minute before the 
storm falle. Peopleshould not be fool-hardy 
about sitting on porches or by open windows, 
whether the storm is hard or not. Mild 
showers often carry a single charge, which 
falls with deadly effect. It may or may not 
be fatal to stay out; it is safe to be in the 
house, with the windows and doors shut. The 
dry air in the house is a readier conductor of 
lightuing than the damp air outside, and any 
draught of air invites it. 

“A hot fire in a chimney attracts it, so to 
speak, and it is prudent for those who would 
be sure of safety to use kerosene or gas stoves 
in summer, and avoid heating the chimneys 
of the house. People are very ignorant or 
reckless about lightning. I have seen a girl 
of eighteen crying with fear of lightning, and 
running every other moment to the window 
to see if the storm was not abating, uncon- 
scious that she was putting herself in danger. 
If everyone would hurry to shelter as soon as 
a storm-cloud was half way up the sky, when 
certain it was coming nearer; if they would 
shut the doors and windows, and keep from 
them afterward and from bell-wires, stove- 
pipes, mantels, chimney breasts, heaters and 
mirrors with their silvered backs, which carry 
electricity, and keep away from lightning 
rods and their vicinity, and from metal water 
spouts, with good rods on their houses, they 
might dismiss the fear of lightning from their 
minds, so far as it is a thing of reason and 
not of impression. 

“A good lightning rod is one that is thick 
enough to carry a heavy charge of electricity, 
not less than three-fourths of an inch in di- 
ameter, which has a point above each chim- 
ney or pinnacle of the roof, joining the main 
rod by curves, not angles, and running into 
the ground dewn to permanently moist soil. 
It should be held by glass insulators fixed in 
blocks of oan nen ma meee by a 
pegs, not spi to the wall, to give ible 
connection with the interior. oat teak. 
smith can put up a roa which will be a per- 
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fect protection, and it should not cost over 
$12 for a house 40 feet square and two stories 
high. When accidents happen to a house 
with lightning rods, it is because the rod is 
too small or not rightly attached, or the 
ground cennection is not good. 

‘“‘The ignorance and carelessness habitual 
to the American on all points not immedi- 
ately connected with his amusement or 
money-making are fatal to such exact con- 
ditions as insure safety from lightning. It 
was exemplified in the case of a friend, who, 
afraid of lightning, slept half the summer in 
a newly-rented house with a stout rod, till 
one day, happening to look at the ground 
connection, he found it rusted in two just 
above the sod, and a hundred times more 
dangerous than no rod at all. 

“So far from lightning being a danger most 
difficult to avoid, it has very simple laws, and 
may be almost entirely guarded against by 
proper conductors. Witness the British navy, 
which met five hundred disasters a zee by 
lightning, till the ships were provided with 
conductors, by which the fatalities were re- 
duced to fifty, among ships in the tropics, ex- 
posed to violent storms, and these may be 
fairly charged to carelessness in regard to the 
conductors.” 





From The Independent. 
SUN AND WIND. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
The sun goes forth ‘o war, 
And he rides on the noonday hot ; ! 
His quiver is full and his sword is bare, 
And he searches each secret spot, 
Where a dew-drop may hide itself away, 
And he bends his bow and he seeks to slay. 


But behind the terrible sun, 
Like a bride on a pillion set, 
Comes the sweet West Wind riding on, 
And with fingers cool and wet 
She touches the arrows as they fly, 
And blunts their points ere they leave the sky. 


The cowering dew-drop knows 
Her voice and is less afraid ; 
The clematis and the pink wild rose, 
They smile content in the shade. 
If the kind West Wind were not there, 
To smile at each other they would not dare. 


Straight into the room she flies 
When the sun beats hard on the blind, 
And she sings us comforting melodies 
And bids us not to mind, 
What should we do, where should we flee, 
If the West Wind came not to you afd to me? 


a ee = 


Embosomed deep in thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law I stand; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 














1878 | 1879 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 7th month per 
Penna. Hospital ....... ws. dennesess 79.85) 77.32 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........00.ccseeseee 100.00} 100.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........s00- ssersseee 65.50! 60.00 
—_— 
1878 | 1879 
RAIN. Inches.| Inehes. 
Rain during 7th month, per Penna. 
Hospital.......0. ssccsee cessccescccceecee: 5.31] 4.57 
1878 | 1879 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | Inches. | Inche 
Total for the first 7 months of a 
JOBL...ceerccccccecersessceseccesccesccecsoss 27.29 | 27.85 





DEATES. Numb'r.| Numbd'r. 
Deaths during the month, being for 4 





current weeks for ’78 and 4 for ’79...| 1617 | 1556 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg.. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
the 7th mo. for the past 90 years.....| sss 76.12 
Highest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1872.......|... decses 82.31 
Lowest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1816......!ss..see 68.00 


So far as temperature is concerned, it was evi- 
dent as we were passing through the month that 
while we had experienced some very hot days, it 
was cooler than the same month of last year. 
Taken as a whole, it has certainly been a very plea- 
sant summer month, the mean being 2.53 degrees 
less than last year. 

- We were refreshed with frequent showers the 
forepart of the month, accompanied sometimes wit 
thunder and lightning. While these were sufficient 
to keep vegetation about right here, the streams got 
very low, and as the month progressed, from other 
sections we had complaints of the drought, with 
fears expressed for the crops. Just as these fears 
were reaching us came the glorious rains of the 
night of the 25th, and afternoon, evening and night 
of the 26th. This storm gave Philadelphia 1.83 in. 
and was terribly severe in some places, doing im- 
mense damage in the way of unroofing houses, 
tearing up trees, leveling corn, etc. Before this rain 
the following condition of things was reported: 
“The water in the Schuylkill is extremely low, in 
fact lower than it was during the drought of 1869, 
when the millowners were ordered to stop running 
their mills. The Wissahickon, at Megargee’s mill, 
has dried up so that it can almost be stepped 
aeross, and all the springs in the vicinity have dried 
up.” 

Our own tolerably dry weather contrasted strong- 
ly with what was experienced in England. 

At a place called Helesworth there were four feet 
of water in the streets, submerging the “shops,” 
while the people were conveyed about in carts. In 
other places such floods had not been known for 
fifty years. In some seetions hay was unmade and 
the wheat rotting in the fields; in others, large 
quantities of hay swept away. 

On the 7th we had reports of a terrible rain and 
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hail storm in Minnesota, while on the same day a 
severe frost was experienced in Halifax, cutting 
bean vines and potatoes in bloom down to the 
ground, and greatly damaging other vegetation. 

In addition to the above, accounts from Paris of 
the 2ist informed that there bad been ‘a fall of 
snow in Dauphiny, in the southeastern portion 
of France.” 

Leaving items and returning to temperatures, the 
10th was an excessively hot day all over the United 
States, the Sigoal Service at Washington reporting 
it the hottest they have any record of, and they be- 
lieve it to have been “for the extent the hottest 
ever known.” This conclusion was not hastily 
arrived, at, as we have ourselves counted between 
forty and fifty prominent cities from which their 
sompilation was made. In Philadelphia we bad 
recorded one hundred degrees in localities not te 
be questioned, and rising higher in some places in 
the city. J. M, Exuis, No. 325 Walnut st. 

Whiladelphia, Eighth month 1, 1879. 





ITEMS. 


Tue yellow fever continues to spread in Memphis. 


Tue tea-plant bas been cultivated with a fair 
measure of success in St. Michael, Azores. 


Tue first bale of new Mississippi Valley cotton 
was received in New Orleans on the 3lst of last 
month. 


Japan and the Loochoo Islands are to be con- 
nected by a submarine cable at the expense of the 
Japanese Government. 


Tex insect which bas appeared in a potato field 
at Killavullen, in the county of Cork, Ireland, has 
been identified as the C.lorado beetle. 


A TELEGRAPH Station just opened at the Riffelberg, 
above Zermatt, in Switzerland, is said to be the 
highest station of the kind in the world, 


Tus Japanese are now for the first time utilizing 
their petroleum in refining works established at 
Hiogo. The province of Poiomi supplies the raw 
material from a point about 100 miles to the north 
whence the petroleum is brought to sea. 


ApsiraL Ammen, in his report upon the proceed- 
ings of the Inter-Uceanic Canal Congress in Paris, 


recommends that the government of the United 
States form a commission of the ablest engineers 
of the army, and invite the most eminent civil engi- 
neers of this country and of those European coun- 
tries represented in the Paris Congress, to meet and 
discuss the whole matter. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: ‘ By the exer- 
tion of Commander Cheyne, in London, an Arctic 
Committee has been established at the head of forty- 
nine other committees throughout the country. 
The projected expedition for the discovery of the 
North Pole will in all probability leave England in 
the spring of 1880, and will co-operate with those 
sent out by Sweden, Holland, America, Austria and 
Denmark.” 


Tue digging ef a canal from Cronstadt to St. 
Petersburg is making such progress that Admiral 
Possiett, who directs the work, assures the Russian 
Government that ina year’s time vessels of small 
size will be able to pass from the sea to the Neva, 
and that in the summer of 1881 the canal, the depth 
of which is fixed at 20 feet, will have been exca- 
vated to the extent of 16 feet, enabling a goodly- 
sized craft to reach the capital. 








NOTICES. 


A conference of members of the Educational 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting witb 
Friends of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at East Nottingham on Seventh-day, Eighth 
month 30th, at 10 a. m 

Tbis appointment occurring on the day next suc- 
ceeding Quarterly Meeting at same place, it may be 
convenient for Friends at a distance to attend both 
meetings. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in the guarded education of Friends’ children. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Eu M. Lams, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1880. 

As this must shortly go to press, clerks and other 
Friends are requested to forward, wit/out delay, to 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, any chauges 
in times of holding meetings, in clerks, correspon- 
dents, circular meetings, etc. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 5, 1879. 


8TOCK wane rt. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Repo 
Roum 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 









PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, 
ried by Roterts & Williams, 
emeiain Merchants, 245 North 









Wheat, Penn and Del none 110 
Western old......... 
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State 6s 2d series............... 10014@1003¢ Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna. 55@ 60 
SN WE i dentenisccdbsconeannseed 118 @208 Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed in elevator.. 14@ ‘1 
Cum & Amb 6- of ’89... -oAeaatee Butter, Prints, per®. 149 19 Yell 5u 
Cam & Atl 2d m 73... 0:%@ Rolis, Pa. & West'n, “ @ 27 
Dei & Bouud Brook 78 116 @1164% lilinois, lowa @ Wis... — lg 13 Mi 3616 
Lehigh Vai 7s... 122zk@ N. Y. State Firgins is 17 | Clover-seed, prime, new... ee 7 
Penna ist m 6-. lu3 @ Rane--Svesh, per GOS.rervvvee 1 18] 'l imothy-seed - 175@ 190 
Penva g m 6s Cc. -154%@ Westere,.§ §* —ceocccees 9@ 10] Flax-seed......... ~1# 
Reading ¢ m 7s r.. 13 @ Poultry—Spr Chick’s, per & 14@ 16] Hay, Penn Tim per sr ton...13 00@14 50 
Readiux con m guid 6s........ 102 @102% Due s@ 9 West'rn and Mx’d....11 Wu@i2 00 
Pitts Ciot & St Luts 7s.......110 vardlits Chickens Old 1. 12@_ 14 | Rye Straw....ccecseesseseseseree 10 00@)2 10 
Texas & Pacific lst m 6s... -lyt @101% . i perib. « %&@ 7 heat Straw.......-csssseee ~ 9 WU@10 00 
Outawiesa pied ~ 2240 43 live ibaa, * «- 44%@  6/ Corn Meal, a bbl... 
D-nver & Kio Grande Rk... 25 | New potatoes per bbi.......... 1 (U@ 1 26 | Bran, Per tO... seeseeeee ae 50@13 00 
Lenign Val RR......... 000 as a 4@ 4234 | Onions, per DDI.............00000 250@ 27) At the W. "Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Li: tle Schuylkill RR.. Appl-s...... seretooccoscoeroccccocoos 1 w@ 2 25 | Beef Cattle were active and pric es were 
Nesquehoa)ng Vat KR. * Ba 56 POBPB, .0000 000000 covcnes 1 75@ 3 00| higner. We quote extra at 54@t%c.; 
Norristown KR srcossencee Peaches, T Crate... 65@ 1 00} good at 5@ yc; — at 4}e@1 4c. 

Watermeloas, per lu 4 0@14 00 | and common at 3%@ 

Canteloupers, per baske’ 16@ 25; Atthe N. Philesnie Drove Yard 

Blackberries, Qt........+ 6@ 10) 1,200 head of Beef Cattle arrived and 

Grapes, per ID.......... s@ 12 sold at 3%@5%c.; 3,500 head of sheep 

Wool, wo washed..........0000. 38@ 42) at 84@1Ke., aud 2,875 head of Hogs at 

Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16 | b@64c. 

Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib ‘3 6| Lambs —2.000 head arrived; mar- 

Wastarn. 5% | ket dull; extra good at 6@6e; good 
Smoked hams # roi it at 5% @b%e. medium, 4@5c. per lb.; 
Tallow 4@ 5% | common, $i BU@z per head.—Kecord. 
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